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Editorial 


“Conflict of Interest’’ 


The case of Harold E. Talbott 
‘who resigned as Secretary of the 
‘Air Force in order to avoid 
embarrassing the Administration 
has precipitated a deal of com- 
ment which ought to have bene- 
ficial results. This is all the more 
true because no legal offense was 
charged and Mr. Talbott’s con- 
duct involved nothing that is 
commonly associated with “cor- 
ruption.” No official who was 
consciously trying to get away 
with something irregular would 
have left such visible tracks. 
‘Herein lies the significance of the 
affair: the Air Secretary’s behav- 
ior evidenced what was from the 
Eisenhower point of view lack of 
ethical sensitiveness. 

As Mr. Walter Lippmann has 
put it, the “whole performance 
makes no sense except on the 
theory that Talbott was two men, 
and that when the Mulligan part- 
ner was in charge of his body, 
the Secretary of the Air Force was 
sleeping and unconscious.” ‘This 
is a blunt way of saying that the 
episode was a startling example 
of ethical unawareness in high 
places. The President himself 
pronounced a stern judgment, 
albeit in a characteristically gen- 
tle way. First, he announced that 
he would determine the issue on 
ethical rather than legal grounds; 
then, when Mr. Talbott resigned, 


he told him that he had done 
right—in recognizing that he had 
been so very wrong! 

But it is easy to oversimplify 
this matter. Mr. Lippmann lays 
down a “sovereign rule” for pub- 
lic officials of Mr. Talbott’s class: 
“never to give his private inter- 
ests the benefit of any doubt.” 
This is unexceptionable as a 
moral precept but it raises the 
question, which Mr. Lippmann 
himself goes on to formulate, 
“whether, except in the emer- 
gency of war, it is good public 
policy to rely so much on tem- 
porary officials.” He thinks the 
answer is no; that the President 
may be mistaken in regarding a 
trained public official and a 
trained private executive as “in- 
terchangeable.” 


Mr. Clarence Randall of In- 
land Steel complicates the mat- 
ter still further when he points 
an accusing finger at a legislator 
who continually votes on “issues 
that affect his own pocketbook.” 
He apparently thinks that what 
is sauce for the administrative 
goose is sauce for the legislative 
gander. The question arises, 1s 
not conflict of interest as great 
an evil in the legislative as in the 
executive branch? At the least, 
should not a member of Con- 
gress “disqualify” himself for 
voting on a measure in which he 
has a personal stake? The New 
York Times has said editorially: 


“We are not aware that Congress- 
men ever step aside when matters 
in which they have a direct finan- 
cial interest come up for a legis- 
lative decision, in the way that 
judges normally disqualify them- 
selves when questions that touch 
them personally are brought be- 
fore their court. Perhaps they 
should.” 

Undoubtedly, it would be very 
hard to draw the line. The Wall 
Street Journal gives short shrift 
to Mr. Randall’s idea. The difh- 
culty, says a recent leading edi- 
torial, is that “our whole form 
of government depends on the 
service of private citizens tem- 
porarily yanked out of their pri- 
vate lives. As long as we want our 
lawmakers to be elected, there 
will be conflicts of interest. No 
matter how much you pay mem- 
bers of Congress in order to mini- 
mize the conflict, the duration of 
their stay in Washington is un- 
certain; for many of them it is 
bound to be brief. They must be 
able to go back to their careers 
as farmers, businessmen, lawyers 
or whatever, and that means they 
never wholly leave them.” 


All of which, Mr. Lippmann 
might say, merely illustrates his 
point. 

In any case, some of us are 
bound to see a theological sig- 
nificance in the entire discussion 
provoked by Mr. Talbott’s leav- 
ing the government. Reinhold 
Niebuhr long ago pointed out 
that the collective mind com- 
monly operates on a lower ethi- 
cal level than is maintained by 
many individuals. He summed it 


up in the book title, “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society.” Is it not 
clear, however, that the formula 
is in some sense reversible? In the 
present instance it was the public 
mind that furnished the correc- 
tive of conduct which probably 
was regarded much more toler- 
antly in the realm of private busi- 
ness judgments. 


Plain Silly 


The Georgia Board of Educa- 
tion has passed a_ resolution 
which, according to The New 
York Times, provides that “Any 
teacher in Georgia who... is a 
member of the N.A.A.C.P., any 
allied organization or any sub- 
versive organization shall have 
his or her license revoked and 
forfeited for life.”” (The initials, 
we trust most of our readers 
know, stand for National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People.) The Times 
comments that the resolution 
would presumably “be rejected 
in most states by anyone who had 
been educated beyond the first 
grade”; and that the attitude re- 
flected by it “is certainly close to 
a century behind the times in 
justice and in common sense.” 


On the same day, August 7, the 
Times commended Senators Leh- 
man and Alexander Smith for 
demanding a full report on the 
denial by the Navy of a commis- 
sion to the brilliant and exem- 
plary young midshipman Eu- 
gene W. Landy. At this writing 
no official explanation has been 
forthcoming, but it seems clear 
that once more we have a case, 
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mot of even the slightest overt 
act, but of “association.” Young 
Landy’s mother confessedly was 
once a communist—and he is re- 
ported to have been very close to 
his mother! 


Now this is not to say that 
“guilt by association” is a mere 
figment. Everybody knows there 
is truth in the birds-of-a-feather 
adage. But association is a rela- 
tive matter. In the case of con- 
tact with a subversive individual 
or group the association may be 
serious, sustained, purposeful, 
even conspiratorial. But it may 
also be fortuitous and casual and 
may antedate the issues and 
events that now draw attention 
to it. Surely it is the duty of 
public officials concerned with 
the appraisal of “association” to 
have regard to considerations of 
substance, of time, and of cir- 
cumstance. 


We have never cared for the 
epithet “witch hunter”; the tend- 
ency to use it without discrimina- 
tion in stigmatizing loyalty in- 
vestigations is unfortunate. But 
what other term better fits some 
of the practices brought to light 
by the report recently made 
public by the Workers Defense 
League, and financed by the 
Fund for the Republic? When 
the government calls a draftee 
into service and then proceeds to 
raise questions about the politi- 
cal opinions and associations of 
his grandparents or even of his 
in-laws something potentially 
subversive of freedom is being 
done by the government itself. 
The crucial fact is that in the 


early days of the Russian and the 
Chinese revolutions an_ intelli- 
gent and socially minded person 
who never got within hearing 
range of some individual or 
group that later came, quite just- 
ly, to be regarded as dangerous— 
such a person must have been too 
hardboiled for effective citizen- 
ship in today’s world. Is not our 
feverish concern for the eradica- 
tion of ideological aberration in- 
jecting an adverse selective fac- 
tor into public service? 


Revolutions Are Like That 


Dr. Bates’s survey of Asian 
problems in this issue of Social 
Action is at once appalling and 
inspiriting. The cultural, politi- 
cal, and economic upheavals that 
he depicts are of tragic propor- 
tions. On the other hand, his ac- 
count documents the capacity of 
peoples and nations for persist- 
ent pursuit of freedom from ex- 
ternal coercion and of the right 
to order their own affairs. It is 
a manifestation of the irony of 
history that the impact of the 
Christian missionary movement 
should have furnished in large 
part the moral sinews of a con- 
tinental revolution which, when 
full blown, has done violence to 
many of our cherished Christian 
values. 


The late Raymond Robbins, 
on his return from an assignment 
in the newly born Soviet Union 
nearly forty years ago, said that 
many Americans had long been 
talking enthusiastically about the 
coming social revolution, but 
“when they saw it coming down 


the Nevski Prospect they didn’t 
recognize it.” Revolutions are 
like that. Under the lofty aims 
that inspire them there is always 
a hard core of the demonic. Yet, 
as Jefferson so clearly saw, revolu- 
tions have their place in human 
progress. 


Republicans Forever? 

Now if Harry Truman, instead 
of Dwight Eisenhower, had said 
that his party if properly unified 
could maintain control of the 
national Administration ‘“‘for- 
ever,” one may surmise that a 
considerable tempest would have 
arisen. (He might very well have 
said it!) Presumably the remark 
was one of those quite innocent 
off-the-cuff statements which a 
man of the President’s evident 
sincerity and sense of political 
responsibility should be allowed 
now and then. We have picked 
it up solely to point out that it 
is of the essence of the two-party 
system that control shall pass at 
intervals from the dominant 
party to the “opposition.” The 
dominant party, as the Republi- 
cans not long ago were fond of 
saying, without undergoing anon 
the discipline imposed by the mi- 
nority role becomes inept, en- 


ervated, and not infrequently 
corrupt. 
Report on UNESCO 

As we go to press the report 
of the American Legion’s com- 
mittee which has been investigat- 
ing charges against Unesco is at- 
tracting much public attention. 
It is a remarkable document, the 
product of laborious, patient, 
and patently honest research—a 
fact which renders highly sig- 
nificant the conclusions reached. 

With an expression of respect 
for individuals, and groups that 
have been greatly disturbed by 
charges against Unesco, the Le- 
gion’s Special Committee on Co- 
venant of Human Rights and 
United Nations, which was di- 
rected to make the study, is able 
to say: “After 18 months of care- 
ful study and laborious research 
we find the evidence to be over- 
whelming that UNESCO is none 
of the things these good people 
fear, nor is it any of the things 
that evil and malicious men and 
organizations charge.” 


The report is on the agenda 
of the National Convention of 
the Legion to be held in Miami, 
October 10-13. Whatever action 
is taken, the Special Committee 
has done a great service to the 
American people. 


Asia: Its Needs and Possibilities 
By M. Searle Bates 


Professor of Missions, Union Theological Seminary 


C67] ° HE struggle for a new so- 

ciety in Asia is undoubt- 
edly the great issue which con- 
fronts humanity in this decade. 
A fire has been started which will 
either burn or warm the whole 
world in the second half of this 
century.” These are not punch- 
lines of ageressive journalism, 
but the considered judgment of 
an experienced officer of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, Dr. E. de 
Vries, the Netherlander who is 
rendering such excellent service 
to the Department of Church 
and Society in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

This article deals neither with 
the Near East nor with Russian 
Asia, both of them regions obvi- 
ously distinctive in their setting 
and relationships, but with the 
enormous complex from Pakis- 
tan through Japan. This Asia, 
including what is sometimes put 
under the terms Southern Asia, 
Southeast Asia, and East Asia, 
comprehends Pakistan, India, 
Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, ‘Thai- 
land, Malaya, Indonesia, Indo- 
China with its several precarious 
states, The Philippine Republic, 
Taiwan (Formosa), China, Ko- 
rea, Japan—besides minor rem- 
nants of the European colonial 


systems, of which Goa, Portu- 
guese Timor, Irian (the disputed 
western half of New Guinea), 
British portions of Borneo and 
Hongkong are the more con- 
spicuous. 


Asia as here defined contains 
nearly 1,300 million people, or 
half the world’s population. In 
literal truth, Asia is half of hu- 
mankind. The subject, therefore, 
is absurdly massive. Brief treat- 
ment can be useful only in so far 
as it is truly comprehensive, seek- 
ing not novelty or picturesque 
derail but some large under- 
standing of the whole. 


Underdeveloped Masses 


The immense populations of - 
Asia are, by comparison with the 
United States and other parts of 
the world, critically dense. They 
include the two most populous 
nations of the earth, each of them 
a stupendous aggregate. If the 
current communist figures for 
China are correct, setting the 
figure for that country around 
600 million, the Chinese are 
more numerous than all the peo- 
ples of Europe plus those of 
Russian Asia. India has more 
people than the twenty-odd lands 
of North and South America 
combined. Yet the incomprehen- 
sible bulk of these two peoples 


must not obscure the significant 
size of Japan, Indonesia, and 
Pakistan, with present estimates 
of 88, 80, and 79 million, respec- 
tively, each of them considerably 
greater in numbers than Ger- 
many or Brazil, and roughly dou- 
ble the figure for France or Eng- 
land. In the measure of humani- 
ty, these are very large countries. 
Korea and Indo-China comprise 
some 30 million each, as many 
as the United States when our 
Civil War began. The Philip- 
pines, Burma, and Thailand run 
to around 20 million each, or 
more than the combined Scandi- 
Navian countries and Finland. 
Quantity is formative of the 
Asian situation, so persistently 
characteristic that it acquires 
qualitative significance. 

Apart from Japan, a recent 
and dubious exception, all the 
countries of Asia are classified by 
United Nations papers prepared 
for the World Population. Con- 
ference (1954) as high in fertility 
and with high but declining mor- 
tality. That overarching sum- 
mary coyers infinite hardship and 
misery, with relentless and in- 
creasing pressure upon the means 
of livelihood. With grim honesty 
the report of the decennial In- 
dian Census (1951) declared: 
“We continue to retain the un- 
pleasant distinction of having the 
lowest expectation of life among 
the nations from whom figures 
are available.”” What, then, of the 
conditions in some of the coun- 
tries where it has not been found 
important or possible to learn 
the expectation of life? 


Who can measure degrees of 
poverty? The closer one comes 
to the sad frontier between star- 
vation and bare survival, the less 
tangible to tax officers and cen- 
sus-takers are the means of life, 
and the less clearly can they be 
indicated in money values inter- 
nationally understandable. One 
impressive pointer toward a 
truthful scale of poverty is at 
hand in the United Nations re- 
ports of per capita income in 
1950, which put only the United 
States above $1,000; much of 
northern and western Europe 
above $500. On the other hand, 
in Asia as here defined, only 
Malaya was over $150, Japan 
and the Philippines over $100. 
Tremendous China and India, 
big Indonesia and Pakistan, and 
some of the remaining smaller 
countries, were definitely below 
$100. It is right to note that 
much of Africa, the poorer lands 
of the Near East, and the poor- 
est lands of Latin America, were 
also in the lowest bracket. As 
compared with these countries, 
the distinction of Asia is in mass 
and density of misery rather than 
in economic level. The bulk of 
the world’s want lies in Asia. The 
United Nations studies put the 
Asian income per capita at one- 
tenth to one-twentieth the in-’ 
come in northern and western 
Europe and the United States. 


Where under-nutrition _ pre- 
vails, where education and health 
services are meager, it is inevita- 
ble and all too evident that child- 
birth and early infancy are terri- 


‘bly costly in mortality; and that 
malaria, tuberculosis, and intes- 
jtinal diseases take a heavy toll 
jin lives and in the vitality of 
ithose who survive with them. In 
‘some regions malaria is an espe- 
cially heavy limitation upon agri- 
cultural labor and production. 
Among large groups, syphilis and 
yaws are also drastic burdens 
upon humanity, ruining the lives 
-of many from childhood on. 
Attempts to state percentages 
of literacy in most Asian coun- 
tries are of dubious value, for 
the definitions of literacy and 
methods of gathering and report- 
Ing Statistics or estimates vary so 
greatly. In several countries, in- 
cluding the largest, India and 
China, something like twenty per 
cent of the population of school 
age and over is estimated to be 
literate—a form of reporting de- 
signed to show a favorable pic- 
ture. Even though Japan has al- 
most complete literacy, and the 
standing of the Philippines, Cey- 
lon, Burma, Thailand, and Ma- 
laya are encouraging, with forty 
per cent, more or less, of the total 
population considered literate, 
the fact remains that the ma- 
jority of Asian children of pri- 
mary school age are not now in 
school, and that a still greater 
part of the adults had even less 
chance for education. Despite the 
natural intelligence and the skills 
of many peasants and laborers 
who have never entered a school, 
and despite the commendable ex- 
tension of schools in this genera- 
tion to rapidly widening circles 


of children, ignorance and illit- 
eracy remain formidable barriers 
to needed advance in Asia. 


Social and Cultural Variety: 
Change 

Our general characterization 
of Asian countries must be con- 
cluded with indications of the 
great variety in their situations, 
especially in cultural factors, and 
of the terrific rate of change in 
recent years, most sharply shown 
in political status and structure. 
Japan alone of the larger nations 
is more than half urbanized, with 
the industrialization this implies, 
plus the commercialization of 
agriculture for the supply of city 
markets. Yet there are signifi- 
cant industrial elements of min- 
ing and manufacturing, some 
of them quickly expanding, in 
China and in India, and smaller 
samples elsewhere. Although the 
masses of India and Pakistan, In- 
donesia and China continue as 
villagers working on the land or 
in close linkage with it, the 
growth of cities is conspicuous. 
To Tokyo and Osaka must be 
joined the names not only of 
Yokohama, Nagoya, and Kyoto; 
but Shanghai, Peking, Tientsin, 
Mukden, Nanking, and Canton; 
Hongkong; Seoul; Manila; Ja- 
karta; Singapore; Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Hyderabad; 
Karachi—to list only those that 
are unmistakably millionaires of 
humanity, while passing over a 
score of well known ports and 
capitals. At the other social ex- 
treme are some millions of tribes- 


dwelling in forests or 
secluded hills, to be found in 
most Asian lands. Their lives are 
little changed, as yet, from the 
lives of their ancestors; but al- 
most all of them are affected by 
some new product or movement 
or means of communication. 


people, 


The range of culture is from 
Japanese science and technology, 
validated in the achievements of 
shipbuilding and the fabrication 
of machinery, and Japanese es- 
theticism cultivated through the 
labored centuries, to the indus- 
trial slums of cities sprawling 
nearby, and to the Japanese rural 
proletariat contending on tiny 
plots with the gigantic forces of 
the modern economic system; or, 
in India, from the sophisticated 
industrialists and cultured bu- 
reaucrats to scores of millions of 
hungry villagers, the wretched 
dwellers in the crowded barracks 
of the mill towns, the millions 
of weary pilgrims toiling to Be- 
nares. China has consolidated the 
vast sweep of peasant life under 
totalitarian organization bent 
immediately upon power and re- 
motely—upon welfare, both be- 
lieved to be available through 
the magic of industrialization 
and centralization. Yet regimen- 
tation does not remove the dis- 
crepancy between intelligentsia 
and simple farmers, between 
those who operate the power 
organization and those whose 
toil and food are allotted by it. 

Asia has developed two of the 
three major cultures of history, 
the Indian and the Chinese, 


which continue to be significant 
despite modern and contempoary 
crises. But few of the numerous 
Indian and Chinese peoples have 
been able to share considerably 
in the finer qualities and achieve- 
ments of those cultures. The 
masses have supported the cul- 
ture from beneath, benefiting all 
too slightly from the philosophy, 
art, and literature. The widely 
practiced religions of the world 
are all to be found in contem- 
porary Asia. Hindus number not 
far from 300 million, Buddhists 
and Moslems about 200 million 
each. In addition, there are the 
sheer animists, the Shintoists, 
and the Christians, who are to 
be reckoned in tens of millions. 
But such figures are of the rough- 
est sort, with many on the mar- 
gins of every group, while it is 
hardly possible to score at all 
the five or six hundred million 
Chinese save under the new cate- 
gory of the anti-religious ide- 
ology. The overarching fact in 
this immense area of religion is 
the mighty influence of three 
faiths: the Hindu in India and 
among emigrants; the Buddhist 
in Ceylon, Nepal, Burma, Thai- 
land, Indo-China, and Japan, 
to say nothing of its residual 
place in China and Korea; the 
Moslem in Pakistan and Indo- . 
nesia—each of which has nearly 
as many followers of the Prophet 
as do the Near East states com- 
bined—and there are many more 
millions of them in India, China, 
Malaya, and adjacent lands. 
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Enormous changes in Asia 
have come in a swift flood. World 
War II brought acute disloca- 
tion by the Japanese invasion of 
China and conquest of the Phil- 
ippines, Indonesia, Malaya, and 
Burma, with control of Indo- 
China and attacks upon Ceylon 
and India. Sharp reversal of this 
Japanese success brought years 
of occupation and a new order 
for Japan, altering or modifying 
many traits of the military Em- 
pire. Korea passed from Japanese 
rule to partition and tragic deso- 
lation, with a future visible only 
to eyes of faith; and Indo-China 
is now slipping from French rule 
with attending circumstances 
that suggest comparisons with 
Korea. ‘Big China has moved 
from pseudo-liberal nationalism 
under an ineffective state to com- 
munist-fired nationalism of to- 
talitarian stamp. Except for 
Thailand and Nepal, not radi- 
cally changed in regime, and 
Malaya, which appears to be 
veering sharply toward self-gov- 
ernment, the states of Asia all 
secured independence in the in- 
credibly short span of 1946 to 
1949. To be sure, independence 
had already been in full prospect 
for the Philippines, and complete 
autonomy for India, Burma, and 
Ceylon. But the actualizing of 
self-direction is none the less sig- 
nificant and decisive. Most star- 
tling, in comparison with the 
situation on the eve of World 
War II, are the harsh separation 
of Pakistan from India and the 
sudden establishment of the In- 
donesian Republic. 


alone saw half 
the peoples of the world pass 
under new regimes within four 
years. Human history has never 
known a_ political re-formation 
of such magnitude, requiring for 
its depiction language borrowed 
from catastrophic alter ations of 
matter in the realms of geology 
and astronomy. True, no single 
day or month or year marked in 
any one country the radical 
change of daily life and organi- 
zation on the village level. But 
China and North Korea, and in 
some senses Japan, did experi- 
ence a shift of that magnitude. 
And the ending of colonial rule 
in Indonesia, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma, and the Philip- 
pines brought a’ ‘new existence 
for many if not for all of their 
inhabitants, stripping off the 
scaffolding of external control 
which had lasted from one to 
four centuries. 


In sum, Asia 


Economic Needs and 
Possibilities 

After this rapid survey of main 
characteristics in the Asian scene, 
we shall consider selectively needs 
and possibilities, first in the eco- 
nomic, next in the more broadly 
social sphere, then in political 
life, and finally in education and 
culture. 

By and large, Asia is poor in 
minerals. Coal, oil, and most of 
the metals are found, but in no 
such extensive deposits as in 
Russia, northwestern Europe, the 
United States, and Canada. It 
appears that China and India 


oil 


can expand their industries mark- 
edly during many decades, but 
the possibilities per capita or 
through the centuries are not im- 
pressive. Competent prospecting 
has been carried on through the 
past fifty years, but more exten- 
sive mining and drilling with 
current techniques may better 
this picture somewhat. None of 
the other Asian countries is as- 
sured of rounded mineral wealth 
in appropriate quantity. The 
area as a whole lacks power, even 
in prospect, from the conven- 
tional sources of water, coal, and 
oil. Because of these facts, the 
drawing out of oil from Indo- 
nesia and Burma to the West, of 
tin from Malaya and manganese 
from India, plus lesser items else- 
where, is a serious matter. On 
another level, the possibilities of 
power by fission open new gal- 
axies to the imagination for those 
who presently have not. But 
there is no solid hope that the 
Asian lands possess significant re- 
sources in the precious fissionable 
minerals of the future, no reason- 
able expectation that they will 
receive more than crumbs from 
the richmen’s tables. As of now, 
the basic needs stand stark. Even 
the slight chance, however, that 
technology might put Lazarus in 
Dives’ place is exciting just in the 
degree that present harsh limita- 
tions are understood. Yet who 
knows? ‘The new sources of pow- 
er may give to the leading indus- 
trial states of today an economic 
control still more complete over 
the mineral materials which will 
be in ever-greater demand. 


Asia needs better techniques 
and more capital not only in the 
extractive industries of mining 
forestry, and fishing, but also in 
agric ulture andin manufacturi ing. 
The actual needs and practical 
possibilities are often not so sim- 
ple, however, as many westerners 
assume. Agricultural production 
per acre 1s “frequently respectable 
in comparison with other parts 
of the world. But production per 
farmer, or per person of the rural 
population, is usually very low. 
Improvements in techniques, 
then, seem to have more effect in 
reducing the number of persons 
effectively employed upon the 
crop land, than in increasing the 
total crops produced. ‘That raises 
the acutely difficult problems of 
alternative employment, build- 
ing up industrial and urban 
markets among people who have 
the means to support better agri- 
culture, and distribution in gen- 
eral. Careful studies indicate that 
few Asian countries, even by 
large-scale investments of capital 
in irrigation, drainage, and com- 
munications, can increase the 
area of crop-land by more than 
ten to fifteen per cent. Where 
there is so much rice culture in 
small terraced plots or muddy 
pools, and other farming and 
gardening that require much 
hand labor at certain seasons, 
where a partly-employed popula- 
tion is now large in rural areas, 
where oil and machinery come at 
prices far beyond the resources of 
the peasant world, mechanization 
has no glorious entry. Wiser 
choice of crops; sound selection 
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of seeds and use of gains from 
scientific plant breeding; tech- 
niques of insect control and dis- 
ease prevention; analogous im- 
provements in animal husbandry 
for those areas where farm ani- 
mals survive in competition with 
human labor and human hunger; 
introduction of chemical fertiliz- 
ers—these offer roads of advance 
usually marked out but winding 
and full of holes. 


In some areas, landlordism is 
an important problem. The issue 
is one of social justice, and often 
is linked with usurious advances 
to the cultivator, rack-rents rest- 
ing upon the insatiable hunger 
of unemployed masses who know 
no life but on the land, and with 
police power and control of taxa- 
tion in the local community. 
Great improvements in Japan 
since the war, and lesser under- 
takings in India and elsewhere, 
offer hope that sounder methods 
than the communists’ can be ex- 
tensively employed. However, the 
break-up of estates into small 
peasant holdings, or the conver- 
sion of small tenant into small 
owner, does not of itself increase 
production and may often have 
the opposite result. Moreover, in 
so far as each peasant family is 
in a position to consume a larger 
share of what its own labor pro- 
duces, there is a smaller share 
available for other stomachs. 
Land reform, therefore, presents 
in sharp focus the needs for tech- 
nical improvements, credit, and 
cooperation. Socially viewed, the 
inefficiency of small plots sepa- 
rately managed is pathetic. The 


Russian remedy is vigorously 
urged — forcible collectivization 
with central, over-all planning. 
Needless to say, the evils and 
shortcomings in the Russian 
farm system are distant and con- 
cealed from the Asians who see 
and experience the agrarian diff- 
culties of their own society. Cer- 
tainly, landlordism must be 
tackled, and resolutely. However, 
its prevalence is spotty, and its 
removal or reduction is only one 
part of a total agrarian program. 


Social Problems: 
Population, Health, Nutrition 


Social needs and _ possibilities 
spread over the whole range of 
family and community life. Only 
a few major problems can be 
mentioned here, frequently inter- 
playing, of course, with economic 
factors and with cultural and po- 
litical issues. 


The old clan and village struc- 
tures are, or were, rigid with 
hardened custom and held the 
young and the potential innova- 
tors within close bounds. Caste 
and religion added their confin- 
ing or conserving influences in 
not a few geographical areas or 
phases of life. Ideally, there must 
be modifications of structure and 
tradition to permit useful change, 
to give individuals and small 
households more opportunity to 
improve their own pattern of 
living and to make their distinc- 
tive contributions to the total life 
of the community. Some relaxa- 
tion of the old lines is needed, 
also, to facilitate cooperation 
across the barriers of clan, vil- 
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lage, caste, and religious group- 
ing, for the welfare of the larger 
community. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, weakening of the old group 
bonds is often associated with un- 
wholesome disintegration of fam- 
ily and neighborhood relation- 
ships, the throwing off of need- 
ful moral restraints upon human 
passions and greed, loss of any 
vital sense of loyalty to any com- 
munity, and the extremes of indi- 
vidual or small-family irresponsi- 
bility in migrating to the towns 
and cities. The want of a revised 
or new ethic and dynamic of 
family life and community re- 
sponsibility is pressing, if the 
chaos resulting from some of the 
current concentrations of root- 
less persons is to be overcome. 
This is a task demanding the best 
efforts of both public and volun- 
tary bodies, involving housing, 
education, recreation, and_ re- 
ligion. 

The net increase in population 
is terrifying, and seems to deny 
the possibilities of significant 
socio-economic improvement. For 
India alone it is some five million 
per year. ‘Tremendous strain to 
achieve irrigation and other agri- 
cultural gains, as well as indus- 
trial expansion, can hardly, even 
for a short period of intense ex- 
ertion, provide food and employ- 
ment sufficient to maintain so 
many additional persons, with- 
out gaining one calorie in the 
living standards of the total 
mass. Or, stating the matter in 
other terms, stupendous expan- 
sion must occur in the numera- 
tor, the means of livelihood, to 


make any visible improvement of 
life when set over denominators 
of 400 million for India and 600 
million for China. Increase in 
the denominator seems to be 
more firmly assured. The full 
computation must take account 
of frightful decades while the 
mortality rate is falling more 
rapidly than the birth rate, if 
any guidance is to be had from 
studies of world experience since 
1800—part of that experience in 
Asia. 


All arguments for family plan- 
ning known in the Western 
world apply fortissime in Asia. 
The resistance of custom and 
tradition are powerful. Change 
is already noticeable in some of 
the more prosperous and better 
educated of urban groups. Also, 
Japan began before the war lim- 
ited experiments in metropolitan 
clinics open to women who had 
already borne several children. 
Rather startling reports are now 
pointing to a sharp drop in the 
birth rate following very recent 
Japanese legislation legalizing 
abortion. But it is too early to 
weigh the evidence, whether in 
demographic or in social and 
moral terms. India’s Five Year 
Plan has established the principle 
of clinics for family planning, 
and small beginnings are under 
way. No one should expect, how- 
ever, that peasant and illiterate | 
populations will quickly adopt 
new practices in this realm of 
personal and family life. The old 
customs and sanctions, often re- 
inforced by religion or quasi- 
religion, are still strong. 
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Communist ideology, with in- 
conspicuous exceptions, refuses 
to face the population problem. 
It asserts that poverty is due to 
bourgeois e exploitation, and that, 
by the communist destruction of 
bourgeois exploitation, humanity 
will conquer poverty with tech- 
nological plenty. The commu- 
nists do not wish to admit that 
there is any social obstacle which 
they cannot promptly overcome 
through their politico-economic 
revolution. Also, generally speak- 
ing, the Roman Catholic influ- 
ences dominant in the Philip- 
pines and important in China, 
India, Ceylon, and Indo-China, 
besides having some voice in tech- 
nical assistance programs of so- 
cial character, do not face the 
population issue. To be fair, it 
should be said that the more 
open Protestant mind has result- 
ed in no large-scale action. Or- 
ganized effort has been largely 
the work of the Asian govern- 
ments named, plus some educa- 
tive and clinical work by inter- 
national experts. 


Human needs in health and 
nutrition have been referred to. 
They are colossal, and lead one 
almost to despair of significant 
effort. Medical and nursing per- 
sonnel in several countries, in- 
cluding China and India, are 
pathetically few and tend to be 
concentrated in the cities and in 
service to favored groups. Hun- 
dreds of millions of persons have 
no medical service within their 
reach, and confront disease with 
the resources of under-nourished 
bodies, dubious ancient lore 


brought into play by ignorant 
and insanitary hands, and fatal- 
istic resignation. The newer 
ways, in which Christian missions 
have often been the pioneers and 
still bear real burdens in several 
lands, are being spread by in- 
creasing governmental — effort, 
often helped by technical assist- 
ance teams and by the World 
Health Organization, particular- 
ly in counter-measures against 
the more spectacular of epidem- 
ics. But the great task, viewed 
in quantitative perspective, has 
hardly been touched. ‘The quali- 
ty of leading medical scientists 
among Japanese and Indians and 
Chinese is encouraging, and the 
standing of the modern medical 
profession in Japan, Taiwan, and 
the Philippines is likewise ground 
for hope. 


Nutrition is indeed a gloomy 
science in regions where food 
and general resources are fan- 
tastically inadequate. Yet it is, in 
some sense, more critically impor- 
tant than in regions of abund- 
ance. If there is little food, what 
food ought that to be? How 
should it be handled, conserved, 
prepared? Nutrition should be 
closely related to the choice of 
crops, not merely of grains but 
of fruits, vegetables, and such 
animal foods as can be wrung 
from a hard and depleted soil. 
All who have labored in Asia 
with any active concern for hu- 
man welfare are aware that the 
pressures of poverty do not auto- 
matically drive men—or women— 
to wise judgment and action in 
regard to food. The forces of in- 
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ertia and of sheer custom, preju- 
dices, and superstitions often 
limit the actual benefit secured 
from food already available, to 
say nothing of barring the way 
to introduction of new varieties. 
The connection between nutri- 
tion and health measures is ob- 
vious. Frequently the basic diffi- 
culty of the patient is under- 
nutrition, and though he may be 
helped by medicine or surgery 
or a brief stay in the hospital, the 
gain cannot be held unless he is 
subsequently better fed. Within 
the cruel limitations of his maxi- 
mum means of livelihood, his 
well-being, even his life, depends 
upon the best possible use of his 
resources. But the sick person 
with access to medical help is 
the exception, taken here for 
illustration only. What really 
counts is the slower work of edu- 
cation and demonstration, in 
which peasants and laborers be- 
gan to observe and to experience 
the advantages of the ways rec- 
ommended by the schools, the 
health officers, and the rural ex- 
tension services. 


Matters of State, Internal 
and External 


Political needs and_possibili- 
ties involve the over-all organi- 
zation of government, and _ poli- 
cies, financial resources, and ad- 
ministration that will determine 
the direction of economic change, 
of enterprises for social welfare, 
and of any, widespread education. 
That the activities of the peoples 
themselves are basic no one can 
deny; their advance depends 


much more upon their own ef- 
forts, individually and in various 
groupings, than some _ bureau- 
crats and theorists are ready to 
recognize. Nevertheless, here is a 
group of states facing desperate 
problems of development and 
adjustment that call for prompt 
and effective measures on a large 
scale. The somewhat mythical in- 
dividualism and _ laissez-faire of 
Britain and the United States in 
the nineteenth century offer little 
hope of solution for these prob- 
lems. Leaders are determined to 
do their best with the resources 
of the whole society potentially 
at their disposal. The approach 
can be indicated by the familiar 
term “‘welfare state,’” though the 
implied analogy to contemporary 
Western states is in fact not close. 
The quantity of welfare that can 
be supplied in any foreseeable 
future is small, and the present 
financial and administrative re- 
sources are meager. 


In the broad sweep, the Asian 
lands are moving against exter- 
nal forces that have ruled them 
or conditioned them, though fre- 
quently this is done by imitation 
and adaptation of what they have 
learned from outside. In those 
countries just emerging from co- 
lonial rule there are strong mix- 
tures of exuberance, resentful 
memories, and the will to achieve 
what they did not and could not 
achieve under foreign direction. 
Frequently there is noticeable de- 
cline in administrative and judi- 
cial quality, at least as measured 
by the type of the preceding re- 
gime. Men of lesser experience, 
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sometimes of lesser training, and 
of differing outlook, have entered 
into novel responsibilities. This 
may be a rightful transition to a 
government more truly repre- 
senting the qualities and inter- 
ests of the new nation; and losses 
in standards may be temporary. 
Nevertheless, in some areas gov- 
ernment is less dependable, less 
effective, less sound in financial 
methods, than before. Since the 
new regimes came into power 
after a long period in which all 
difficulties were usually blamed 
upon the colonial system, people 
looked forward to progressive 
prosperity under satisfactory gov- 
ernment of their own choice. 
When prosperity dallies, educa- 
tion lingers, and government dis- 
appoints, a mood of frustration 
has often supervened, hindering 
understanding between govern- 
ment and people, and opening 
the way for desperate counsels 
from left or right. 


In their struggle for effective 
action, with leaders and followers 
untempered in the democratic 
practices of tolerance, reasonable 
opposition, and willingness to ac- 
cept the results of elections in the 
hope of doing better next time, 
governments are inclined to in- 
tensify efforts to achieve politi- 
cal consent by “unity.” Criticism 
is regarded as revolt—a view to 
which the acts of communists and 
other extremists lend credence— 
and potential dissidence is a 
threat to be forestalled by repres- 
sion. Groups and interests that 
were formerly held together by 
little save the cry of “Quit In- 


dia!” or “An end to Dutch rule!” 
have fallen apart, and the new 
state finds inadequate bases for 
cooperation, and no agreement 
on major goals. There is great 
need for patient wisdom in culti- 
vating the cooperation of free 
men by wholesome compromise 
and by developing institutions 
that will habitually guard the 
rights of every person. The great 
minorities in India and Pakistan 
and Ceylon and Burma, the mil- 
lions of Chinese in Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, and elsewhere, 
have real grievances or under- 
standable aims, though they are 
sometimes difficult and even 
provocative. Internal order is a 
prime necessity for states facing 
the problems of the Asian en- 
vironment. But that order can 
become internal peace only by 
growth in mutual respect and in 
voluntary cooperation for prog- 
ress in which all have recognized 
stakes. 


Moreover, the interrelations of 
the Asian states present real diffi- 
culties requiring statesmanship 
for their solution. Mutual ac- 
quaintance is slight, since the 
contacts of so many of the indi- 
vidual states were long with one 
Western nation, almost to the ex- 
clusion of others. The harsh Jap- 
anesé conquests and exploitation 
left grievous scars in China, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia, to 
cut the tally short. The bitter 
hostilities engendered by the 
communists in Korea and in 
Indo-China are complemented 
by psychopathic enmity in Tat- 
wan and. strong opposition in 
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Japan, the Philippines, and 
Thailand; and there is reason to 
believe that the anxieties of In- 
dia and Burma are greater than 
usually appear. If it were not, 
however, for the issues sharply 
raised by communism within 
Asia and through the vicissitudes 
of world politics, other Asian 
problems would create more in- 
tense concern. The issues at stake 
between Pakistan and India 
would continually support crises 
of the first order if the political 
situation as a whole permitted 
free contention between the two 
parties. The Indian minority in 
Ceylon is a major problem there, 

and the Indian communities in 
Malaya and Burma might easily 
become such. In a wider sense, 
the Indian assumption of leader- 
ship in South and Southeast 
Asia, so far kept usually within 
bounds, is certainly more often 
in the minds of neighboring pre- 
miers than public statements re- 
veal. Under some circumstances, 
rivalry between China and India 
is to be looked for, and hints of 
it in small matters of prestige 
have already arisen. But for the 
present the dangers of Vietnam, 
Korea, and along the total fron- 
tiers of communist action, dwarf 
all else. Psychologically more 
than practically, ‘ ‘liquidation of 
the vestiges of imperialism” is on 
the stage in India vis-a-vis the 
Portuguese, in Indonesia con- 
fronting the Dutch, and in Indo- 
China with respect to the French 
and the ambiguous Americans, 
who certainly are not seeking 
territory but just as certainly are 


trying to influence decisively the 
course of political events. In the 
communist book, the United 
States is also the interfering ex- 
ternal Empire in Japan, Korea, 
Taiwan and the Philippines, 
even in Thailand and in Paki- 
stan where we have agreements 
for military aid. The extreme 
sensitiveness of Asians, derived 
from the hard experience of cen- 
turies, to power exerted from 
outside, leads Indians, Indone- 
sians and sometimes others to be 
hostile or suspicious toward these 
American efforts to check the 
avalanche of communism. 


Finally, for our present dis- 
cussion of political life, much 
of need and of possibility may 
be comprised in a formula of 
healthy patriotism. The national 
community deserves an ultimate 
loyalty and concern above that of 
clan or petty region or party. Yet 
nationalism has so often been 
employed for narrow or destruc- 
tive purposes, both in internal 
and in external relations, that 
there is reason for prophylactic 
anxiety. On the whole, the lead- 
ership in India, Ceylon, Burma, 
and the Philippines has been con- 
structive, moderate, and broad- 
minded to a greater degree than 
many outside observers feared 
would be the case. Perhaps the 
same should be said for Japan, 
Pakistan and Thailand, each in 
distinctive tone. Indonesia has 
muddled in dire confusion, not 
surprising in view of the griev- 
ous lack of training under the 
Dutch, and the sudden coming 
of independence. But things 
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could easily have been much 
worse there, even as in Taiwan 
and South Korea, despite most 
unfavorable circumstances and 
beginnings in each case. Indo- 
China has proved to be the most 
consistently discouraging politi- 
cal situation, perhaps with even 
less hope for the future than 
Taiwan and South Korea. The 
Communists of China, with their 
allies great and small, if they had 
been unmitigated fanatics or ut- 
terly lacking in political judg- 
ment, might easily have thrown 
several additional countries into 
direst plight. And it may be ar- 
gued, not very convincingly, that 
coming centuries will look upon 
the present regime in China as 
serving the beneficent organizing 
and disciplinary function which 
later historians have ascribed to 
the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land. 


A Further Word on Education 
and Culture 


The realms of education and 
culture have inevitably intruded 
into our consideration of social 
and economic problems, and are 
involved in the ethos of gov- 
ernment and international rela- 
tions. But they call for brief 
separate mention. Contemporary 
Asians must, deliberately or un- 
consciously, evaluate their older 
traditions, discarding, reassert- 
ing, modifying. This sifting of 
the old is done in confrontation 
of new problems and in contact 
with new culture, usually an im- 
port or some aspect of response 
to an import. Large elements of 


the Asian societies are indeed 
required by the circumstances 
and needs of their lives to ad- 
just in some degree to “modern” 
ideas. ““Modern” and ‘‘Western”’ 
have been more or less synony- 
mous, the modern carrying until 
recently the admired or hated 
prestige of the Western nations, 
but now usually considered on 
its own merits. It is an anthro- 
pological truism that borrowings 
from other cultures occur most 
readily in material objects and 
utilitarian skills readily separated 
from the social and spiritual en- 
vironment in which those objects 
and skills were originally devel- 
oped. Unfortunately, it is all too 
true that Asians have exercised 
little discrimination in accepting 
the “‘sensate culture” of the con- 
temporary West, frequently ig- 
noring or rejecting the higher 
values. That is a subject in itself. 


Those whose  value-systems 
have been altered tend frequent- 
ly to become mere technicians, 
secularists, nihilists. Some groups, 
however, of Hindus, Moslems, 
and Buddhists retain a measure 
of the old faith and its cultural 
forms, while turning to social 
activism in commendable ways. 
It is too early to judge whether 
the philosophical or ideological 
positions taken by such men 
will have lasting value. Some 
of the reconceptions reveal or 
suggest Christian influence, either 
by direct or by competitive re- 
sponse. Reiteration of the old 
faiths, with the integrally related 
literature and _ thought-systems, 
whether in the monotony of in- 
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ertia or in spasms of fearsome 
reaction against all that is new 
and different, offers little prom- 
ise for fresh situations. 

The preceding remarks indi- 
cate the setting of the educational 
problem—beyond the fundamen- 
tal preparation of children to 
share adequately in the privileges 
and the responsibilities of the 
society and culture in which they 
are growing. The confusions and 
transitions of Asian lands in 
these times force extraordinary 
decisions upon educators and 
their political masters. Where 
the economic pressures grind so 
harshly, must the extreme of 
utilitarian vocational training 
prevail? For better and for worse, 
rural and industrial training are 
not spreading widely or well, 
partly because the teaching per- 
sonnel at hand and the burden 
of previous educational effort 
have been so largely of the liter- 
ary and clerkly type. Meanwhile, 
the deeper and higher needs of 
Asian humanity also call for that 
sound and simple introduction 
into the best of the old culture 
and the best of the new which 
will enrich the living of the many 
who can go no farther in formal 
schooling, and which will fit a 
few to play their parts, humble 
or great, in the evaluations, selec- 
tions, adaptations, and experi- 
mental responses of the years 
just ahead. The blending of prac- 
tical and cultural interests is at- 
tempted in various undertakings, 
perhaps most extensively in Jap- 
an. But the trials, the models, 
and the results of wider efforts 


have brought no consensus as to 
aims and methods, no convincing 
demonstration which many will 
follow. 


ibe eS conscious of the 
partial character of this 
sketch of Asian needs and possi- 
bilities, we conclude it with two 
statements of broad bearing. 
First, the Asians have not only 
the appalling problems that we 
have mentioned, in some meas- 
ure peculiar or particular to their 
situations, but also the total 
problems of the world, pressing 
in upon them and challenging 
them as citizens of the world. 
Every technological change in 
Russia or in the United States, 
every veering of policy, of power, 
or of propaganda, affects them. 
The Asians can give us ulcers, 
too, as Chinese communists have 
demonstrated, as Japanese forces 
did so recently, as others may do 
in the future. We dare not lose 
sight of their distinctive needs 
and possibilities in a hazy view 
of the whole world, especially 
when we have tended to give so 
little care to the Asian half of 
humanity, but we ought to think 
of them as having a common lot 
with all the rest of us. 


Then, in the midst of their 
tremendous and confusing diffi- 
culties, we shall do well to feel 
with the Asians in their need for 
personal and social faith. When 
more than human wisdom is re- 
quired to discern the rightful 
way for the individual, a com- 
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munity, or a nation; when eco- 
nomic and social limitations seem 
to crush all liberty; when the 
dominating state seems blind to 
the deepest needs, or falls into 
selfish hands; when the human 
beings whom one would serve 
are rejecting the better life that 
is within their reach—then only 
faith in the righteous, loving 
Lord of history can sustain the 
burden of man. We who are 
Christians find such faith explicit 
and full through Christ alone, 


and we would that every one 
should have that joy and strength. 
Yet we must recognize that here 
and there are others who have 
elements of faith in humanity, in 
truth, and in nature which carry 
them through useful lives; or 
faith in imperfect images and 
prophets, also standing in some 
degree for the one true God. 
With them Christians can work 
for the good of all, trusting that 
in the common life we may be 
worthy witnesses of the Spirit. 


Freedom lies only in the greatest harmony between obliga- 
tion and will and reality. It lies in acceptance of that system 
of restraints most closely in tune with our own nature and 
with the order of this world, most conducive to the dignity 
of our relationship to others and to the self-respect and hu- 
mility with which we contrive to accept ourselves. 


* * * * 


Tt is not the fact of change but the pace of change that is 
important. Wherever change proceeds so quickly that the ex- 


perience of the father becomes irrelevant to the problems of 
the son, with the result that the family relationship, the natural 
and fundamental source of all social discipline, loses its validity 
and power, then one may expect a loosening of the structure 
of society by which personal liberty can scarcely fail to be 
endangered. 


—GrorGE F. KENNAN, former United States 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 


The New Military Manpower Program 
By Benson Y. Landis 


Editor of Research Publications of the National Council of Churches 


Ay. Vee are the main aspects of 
the new military manpow- 
er program? What kind of mili- 
tary training will we have? What 
actually took place in Congress? 

The unprecedented peacetime 
military reserve program calling 
for building up of a ready re- 
serve force of almost 3,000,000 
men within a few years, plus 
military training for  volun- 
teers, was adopted by Congress 
only* after influential members 
changed their minds. It is a com- 
plicated measure. An attempt 
will be made here to interpret 
certain technical matters in lay 
language. 

Sections of the reserve measure 
have been called “incomprehensi- 
ble” by the military authority 
who is President of the United 
States, speaking at a press confer- 
ence. ‘The sections were not iden- 
tified. It is understood that the 
Pentagon will have a formidable 
task explaining the program to 
the young men of the nation. 


The President received from 
Congress less than he requested. 
He had asked for authority to 
compel men to take training who 
were in the reserves prior to the 
enactment of this legislation. 
Congress decided to apply com- 
pulsion only to those who after 


enactment leave the armed serv- 
ices and enter the reserves. 

The Administration put much 
emphasis on the reserve program 
because it wished to limit the 
number of men in the active 
armed forces at a time when con- 
siderable reliance is being placed 
on the power of new weapons. 
Numerous spokesmen appearing 
before committees of Congress 
said the nation faced a choice 
between a large, expensive mili- 
tary establishment, and one of 
reasonable size backed up by a 
trained reserve. 


The cost of the new reserve 
program, as estimated by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, will by 1959 be almost $2,- 
000,000,000 a year, as compared 
with an appropriation for reserve 
training of $710,000,000 in 1955. 


Congress first extended for a 
period of four years, to July 1, 
1959, the President’s authority to 
draft men into military service. 
Under the provisions enacted, 
qualified men between the ages 


of eighteen and one-half and. 


twenty-six years may be drafted 
for two years’ active service. This 
must be followed by service in 
the reserve, which in future is 
governed by the separate meas- 
ure summarized below. Current 
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draft calls are for about 10,000 
men a month, and usually men 
under age twenty-one are not be- 
ing called. The extension of the 
draft measure made no change in 
the provisions whereby young 
men who are conscientious objec- 
tors because of religious belief 
may be deferred. 

The reserve legislation of 1955 
requires all who are drafted for 
the regular armed services to 
serve two full years and then 
three years in the ready reserve, 
with exceptions stated below. 
During these three years a man 
might live at home and hold any 
civilian job he wished. He would 
be assigned to a specific reserve 
unit in his vicinity and would be 
required to take part in a total 
of 48 drill periods during the 
three years. In addition he would 
be required to take part in 17 
days of active training annually, 
usually in the summer. However, 
a man in the ready reserve who 
finds this schedule impossible 
may elect 30 days of active duty 
a year for three years. He would 
be required to maintain certain 
standards of military proficiency, 
and after three years in the ready 
reserve, he would go for an addi- 
tional year into the stand-by or 
second line reserve. 


A young man enlisting volun- 
tarily for three years in one of 
the regular armed services would 
be required to participate for 
only two years in the ready re- 
serve, followed by one year in 
the stand-by reserve. If he serves 
longer than three years on active 
duty, his obligation to take train- 


ing in the reserves will be corre- 
spondingly reduced, but he has 
an over-all obligation to serve a 
total of six years on regular and 
reserve duty. 

The new law provides that a 
person delinquent in his reserve 
training may be drafted for 45 
days into one of the armed serv- 
ices for active duty. 

In the past persons entering 
the armed services have had an 
obligation to give active and re- 
serve service over a period of 
eight years. But most men leav- 
ing the services on active duty do 
not elect to take reserve training, 
and no effective penalties have 
been available. Most reservists in 
the past have become mere names 
in a card file. It is reported that 
only about 800,000 men have 
been receiving training. 

As inducements to reserve 
training, two other new provi- 
sions have been made. The De- 
partment of Defense is author- 
ized, until July 1, 1957, to release 
not more than 150,000 service 
men annually after only one year 
of active duty and to transfer 
them to the ready reserve. An- 
other provision permits 200,000 
persons who are released from 
active duty to enlist for only one 
year in the ready reserve, then go 
into the stand-by reserve. It is 
hoped that these provisions will 
furnish in the near future a hard 
core of well-trained persons. 


The new law has a section spe- 
cifically providing that a reser- 
vist who becomes an ordained 
minister of religion shall at his 
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request be entitled to a discharge. 
Also, a reservist who is a student 
preparing for the ministry in a 
recognized theological seminary 
must not be required to serve on 
active duty or in training. ‘These 
two provisos complement a sec- 
tion of previous law, which re- 
quires that ministers of religion 
and theological students shall be 
exempt from training and service 
under the draft, but not from 
registration. 

Next, the law permits the in- 
auguration of three to six months 
training for young men volun- 
teers of pre-draft age—seventeen 
to eighteen and one-half years. 
This training could be offered to 
as many as 250,000 young men a 
year. About 800,000 young men 
believed to be physically fit now 
pass their seventeenth birthday 
each year. A young man might 
volunteer for this training, but 
he would then be compelled to 
take seven and one-half years of 
training in the ready reserve, in 
lieu of being drafted. High school 
students would be permitted to 
defer the training until they 
graduate or are twenty years of 
age. Authority to offer this type 
of training is given to the Chief 
Executive until August 1, 1959. 

The persons volunteering for 
this training would be paid $50 
a month. The National Security 
Training Commission, an advis- 
ory agency of the government, is 
called upon by Congress to file 
a program relating to health, 
welfare, and morals of this group. 
It is understood that Congress 
desires particularly recommenda- 


tions with respect to the sale of 
alcoholic beverages at the posts 
at which these men will train. 
There is still another alterna- 
tive for young men aged seven- 
teen to eighteen and one-half 
years. They will be allowed to 
enlist directly in the reserves of 
the Army and the Marines, with- 
out undergoing the six months 
of basic training. But they will 
be required to drill and to take 
part in summer maneuvers until 
they become twenty-eight years 
of age. This is being called some- 
what comparable with service in 
the National Guard of the states. 


HE history of the legislation 

summarized above was a live- 
ly one, and is here recounted in 
its main features. Congress has 
always been reluctant to vote 
what has been called universal 
military training. Many volun- 
tary organizations have been op- 
posed to it. The opposition of 
church bodies has been well pub- 
licized. 


Thus the proponents of the 
plan now adopted, which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower called “essen- 
tial to this nation’s safety,” had 
hard sledding. The President 
made his request in a special 
message sent to Congress, Janu- 
ary 13, 1955. ‘The first halt came 
in the large Committee on 
Armed Services of the House of 
Representatives. News came grad- 
ually out of the committee room 
that many members were at least 
lukewarm. The ranking Repub- 
lican member, Dewey Short of 
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Missouri, formerly a Methodist 
minister, was quoted as saying: 
“This may not be U.M.T. 

but it is an attempt to get a foot 
in the door.” Spokesmen of a 
number of reserve officers’ asso- 
ciations appeared for the pur- 
pose of opposing the recommen- 
dations for compulsory training 
for persons in the ready reserve. 


An amended bill reached the 
House on April 28. When it was 
debated on the floor, the mem- 
bers were confronted with an 
amendment by Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. of New 
York, providing that no reservist 
could be transferred to a unit of 
the National Guard in which 
segregation was practiced. When 
the House passed that amend- 
ment, Carl Vinson, chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, had the bill sent back to his 
Committee. 


In the second round in the 
Committee, there was again a 
battle. Rumor has it that only 
the persuasive powers of the 
Chairman, the President, and the 
Pentagon, plus such pressures as 
these commanded, got the bill 
out of Committee. And when it 
came out there was in it no refer- 
ence to the National Guard. 

The National Guard is in the 
control of the states, and it is in 
the southern states that move- 
ments for desegregation have 


lagged. It is understood that else- 
Where in the states, and in all 
the armed services under federal 
control, steady progress toward 
desegregation has been made, in 
some instances in vigorous fash- 
ion. 

On July 1, during the second 
floor debate, Mr. Powell again 
submitted his amendment relat- 
ing to the transfer of a reservist 
to a segregated National Guard. 
He said that unless the House 
accepted it, “we will have brand- 
ed ourselves as hypocrites of the 
first degree.” The President had 
sent a letter to Mr. Powell ex- 
pressing the opinion that the 
amendment was holding up a 
reserve program already largely 


desegregated. 
The House voted down the 
Powell amendment, 156- 105. 


Then the House passed the re- 
serve bill by a voice vote. On a 
voice vote no one need stand up 
and be counted. Many an impor- 
tant bill has been passed in that 
Way. 

Of 14 organizations which sent 
representatives to appear before 
the Senate Committee to oppose 
the military training features, the 
Church of the Brethren and the 
Friends were the only religious 
denominations represented. Sev- 
eral church youth groups sent 
spokesmen to oppose military 
training. 
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From the Mail Bag 


\ K ] E ARE intrigued by a letter 


from a lady in Wyoming 
who heard Ray Gibbons speak 
at the State Conference and then 
subscribed to this magazine. She 
says some of the issues are “over 
my head.” But, she adds signifi- 
cantly, “so were the studies in the 
Daily Devotions at one time.” 

The June issue, featuring Her- 
man Reissig’s “Worship and So- 
cial Action,” brought a number 
of letters. One minister writes 
enthusiastically about it, saying 
that it is “in the top rank of 
many excellent numbers of Social 
Action.” Another writes to the 
same general effect. 

A prominent church official 
commends the issue, but wishes 
it had called attention to “‘a few 
of the less well known social 
action hymns, such as G. K. 
Chesterton’s ‘O God of Earth 
and Altar,’ John Haynes Holmes’ 
“The Voice of God Is Calling,’ 
W. Russell Bowie’s ‘O Holy City 
Seen of John,’ and Laurence 
Housman’s ‘Father Eternal, Rul- 
er of Creation.’ He adds this 
observation: ‘“The Order for 
Holy Communion in the Book 
of Worship of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church in the 
prayer of consecration has a sig- 
nificant expression of the sense 
of the complete consecration of 
all of life in these words: ‘And 
be pleased now, O most merciful 
Father, graciously to receive this 
memorial of the blessed sacrifice 
of thy Son which we here offer 
unto thee, in union with the 


sacrifice of our thanksgiving and 
praise, consecrating ourselves in 
soul and body, property and life, 
to thy most blessed service and 
praise.’ ”’ 

A Congregational Christian 
minister writes: “As a member 
of the new Pilgrim Hymnal Com- 
mittee, I am responsible for the 
‘Social Action’ category and we 
find the vocabulary of these 
hymns and the problems they 
represent need to be freshly stat- 
ed in each generation.” He adds, 
“We are using all the hymns you 
recommend.” 

One of the Board Secretaries 
thanks the author of the article, 
saying: “I am particularly glad 
for your reference to Walter 
Rauschenbusch and his “The Lit- 
tle Gate to God.’ As you know 
that is opposite Hymn No. | in 
the Pilgrim Hymnal and I am 
afraid it is not as much used as 
if it were over among other uni- 
son readings.” 

An impressive letter from a 
woman correspondent contains 
these sentences: “I liked the sec- 
tion on prayer and social action. 
Perhaps it is directed more to 
ministers who lead congregations 
than it is to laymen learning how 
to pray. ‘The difficulty lies in the 
fact that there are too few who 
are willing to give the time and 
effort to implementing social ac- 
tion programs.” 

We are grateful to the pastor 
who thinks Social Action “con- 
tinues over the years to meet the 
very highest standards.” 
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Episcopal Bishops Face Asia 


By coincidence, the Pastoral Letter of the Protestant Episcopal 


Bishops issued at the General Convention in Honolulu comes at the 


time when we are publishing Dr. Bates’ article on Asia. Some relevant 


excerpts from that noteworthy document follow: 


As we face westward to the islands 
of the Pacific and to Asia, seeking to 
look upon them in the light of our 
faith, we see much that to our human 
gaze is disturbing, even frightening, 
yet under God, full of promise. Half 
of the population of God’s world is 
crowded into the lands towards which 
we look. In all these lands, save those 
populated by white men migrated 
from the West, there is a tidal up- 
heaval of deprived, hungry peoples 
struggling for food and nationhood 
and full, human status and accept- 
ance, and resentful towards the West 
and towards the white man in his 
pride and power. 


Humanly speaking, there are good 
grounds for saying that the fate of 
the world will be in large measure 
the fate of Asia. There are the great- 
est masses of uncommitted peoples in 
the basic conflict between the total 
views of life and ways of life which 
struggle for the allegiance of men. 


These people are in full revolt 
against foreign political and economic 
control, against colonialism and im- 
perialism. They are in revolt against 
age-old poverty and misery, no longer 
willing to accept passively gross in- 
equalities of fortune. The earthly fate 
of hundreds of millions is at stake in 
their desperate efforts to conquer in- 
tolerable physical poverty. 


Their humanity is asserting itself 
against all that destroys humanity. 
They are in revolt against the West- 
ern white man’s assumption of his 


permanent superiority. All of these 
peoples have experienced in some 
form the sting of contempt. Along 
with their divisions among themselves 
and their fears of one another, these 
peoples are drawn together by a per- 
vasive anti-Western bias and a sus- 
picion of the motives of the peoples 
and nations on the side of the world 
which most of us inhabit and repre- 
sent. 


Ancient religions which we were 
inclined to write off as decadent are 
showing many signs of vigorous re- 
vival in association with nationalism 
of Asia, Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism. 


The motive of our missions must 
be cleansed of all prudential desire 
to make Asia safe for America, and 
be rooted in our concern under God 
for the hungers and needs of the 
peoples of Asia. 


By bringing us here to the mid- 
Pacific, God has called us to open 
our ears to the cries for help that 
come to us from the churches of Asia. 
If we hear those calls we will be 
greatly concerned that the actions of 
our nation and the attitudes of our 
American people shall be guided and 
overruled by the purpose of God for 
the peoples of Asia, and not simply 
by our short-sighted judgments of 
what will be to our immediate politi- 
cal, military or economic advantage. 
For nation and church alike, His will 
is Our peace. 
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High on Your Program 


We wonder if anyone has tried 
to count the summer conferences 
and institutes held each year— 
just those under church auspices. 
From conferences for teen-agers 
to adult institutes on social issues, 
there must, this past summer, 
have been hundreds, all told. 


Young people have been heard 
to say they got more out of a 
two-week summer conference 
than from a whole year of Sun- 
day School. And never a G.S.A. 
summer institute closes that 
someone doesn’t say, “Now I 
think I begin to understand 
what it’s all about!” Which sug- 
gests a bit of advice to social ac- 
tion leaders: High on your pro- 
gram for the year put down the 
business of inducing one or more 
people from your group to attend 
a social action institute next 
summer. Every summer there’s 
one in Framingham, Massachu- 
setts, and another somewhere in 
the Midwest. One hundred fifty- 
eight people were registered at 
the Framingham institute last 
July, including the leaders. C.S.A. 
Chairman, Myron Fowell, and 
Galen Weaver did a grand job 
of planning and running the 


program. What a lively, happy 
crowd it was! 

In addition to the information 
and ideas one picks up at a social 
action institute, it’s a big boost 
to the spirit to live for a week 
with scores of fine men and wom- 
en who are working at the social 
action job. You say to yourself 
that this part of our Christian 
work is beginning to “take hold.” 
You see that some of the ablest 
and most devoted church mem- 
bers we have are coming to the 
front in social action leadership. 


Incident at Wadley 


ROM late June to the end of 

July, the editor of Workshop 
lived in summer conferences. In 
June the place was Southern 
Union College in Wadley, Ala- 
bama. There, twenty-seven Ne- 
groes and twenty-five white peo- 
ple met for a two-day institute 
on international relations. Praise 
to Southern Union and to its 
president, Clyde Flannery, for 
acting like Christians—where it 
takes courage to do it! As you 
may have heard, a gang of white 
men, not really representative of 
that community, broke up our 
institute at the end of its first 
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day. Threatened by violence, to 
the college and to institute mem- 
bers, the Negro members decided 
to leave. A painful experience— 
and evidence that the struggle for 
Christian democracy is not yet 
won. 


But here’s evidence of some- 
thing else, namely, that it some- 
times pays to stick your neck out 
and suffer for it! The whole 
South learned, through newspa- 
per and radio, about the Wadley 
incident. The Governor of Ala- 
bama strongly denounced “the 
hoodlums.” ‘The Mayor of Wad- 
ley, within two weeks of the af- 
fair, appointed a “Human Rela- 
tions Committee’’—three Negroes 
and two white people. And this 
committee denounced and de- 
plored what had happened. As 
an old school recitation put it, 
“It’s clear that the Lord out of 
evil some good still takes.” 


The incident has meaning for 
many churches and communities. 
It seems to say: “Don’t pull back 
and keep quiet merely because 
an issue is controversial, or even 
dangerous!”” Remembering one 
or two things about the Wadley 
institute that might have been 
more wisely planned, it also 
seems to say: “Even though you 
don’t let opposition scare you, 
take account of it and plan as 
wisely as you can. Be a Christian 
but be, also, a good strategist!” 
Jesus, in the parable, did not 
counsel against building the 
tower. He only said it is well, 
first, to sit down and count the 
cost<.(Luked5:28) 


The C.S.A. and the A.B.C.F.M. 
WAS is beginning to hap- 

pen ate“the™ top’ of (the 
denominational fellowship will 
come down before long to the 
local church. There may, at pres- 
ent, be little cooperation in your 
church between the social action 
committee and the missionary 
emphasis. Two recent incidents 
point toward the kind of coopera- 
tion we should have. The leaders 
at the Wadley institute were 
John Reuling, American Board 
secretary for Africa, and the 
C.S.A. International Relations 
secretary. John Reuling pictured 
the world situation in terms any 
good social action leader would 
understand and applaud. To 
have representatives of the two 
boards working together in com- 
plete sympathy in a social action 
institute was an encouraging ex- 
perience. Social action and mis- 
sions need each other—and are 
finding each other. 

Alford Carleton, able Execu- 
tive Vice President of the A.B.C. 
F.M., furnished the second illus- 
tration. At the Silver Bay Con- 
ference in July he met with the 
same sixty Congregationalists 
present and spoke in warm terms 
of “the growing cooperation be- 
tween the American Board and 
the Council for Social Action.” 
In the state, in the Association, 
and in the local church we would 
do well to be guided by a convic- 
tion that might be put like this: 
There is no true evangelism with- 
out social action, and there is no 
true Christian social action with- 
out the evangelistic emphasis. 
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Question and Tentative Opinion 


ARS question: Is there a possi- 

bility we may be diverted 
from the more fundamental busi- 
ness of social action by taking up 
projects and activities in which 
people, as we say, have “an im- 
mediate and personal interest’’? 
The big national and interna- 
tional issues—well, “people aren’t 
interested in them.” So let’s take 
up something close to home. 
Thus runs the argument and, it 
appears, an increasing practice. 
Please, if you have said some- 
thing like that, do not be impa- 
tient with the editor of this de- 


Have You Ordered It? 


Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and people of other 
denominations are using the 
C.S.A. packet, “Christians in a 
Revolutionary World.” We sug- 
gest you order a copy ($1.00), 
look it over and then decide 
what use you can make of it in 
your church. You'll find de- 
tailed program suggestions for 
almost every kind of meeting. 
The packet contains, among 
other things, David Cushman 
Coyle’s 200-page book, The 
United Nations and How It 
Works. This is perhaps the best 
of all popular accounts of the 
U.N. A Signet Key Book at 35¢ 
if you wish to buy it separately. 
The 30-page booklet, What 
Goes on Here? by the editor of 
Workshop, may also be ordered 
separately at 25¢. 


partment. He’s only raising a 


question. 

Goodness knows, social action 
covers a wide field! And it’s true 
that there is work to be done 
right in our neighborhood—work 
whose importance nearly every- 
one can see. It’s true, also, that 
many people seem not to be in- 
terested in tariffs and civil lib- 
erties and the U.N. But Christian 
social action does deal primarily 
if not exclusively, with the funda- 
mental questions of our society 
and not primarily with the obvi- 
ous kinds of relief and human 
salvage and social betterment in 
which all decent people always 
believe. And if social action lead- 
ers turn away from “the big prob- 
lems,” because the other prob- 
lems are less controversial or 
easier to handle or more interest- 
ing to people, then who is going 
to tackle the big problems? 

This is not, I think, the mere 
prejudice of an international re- 
lations specialist who covets the 
attention of people for his field. 
It is just because it is often more 
difficult to engage the interest of 
our people in the big national 
and international questions that 
we have to keep inciting people 
to pay attention to them. Do we 
propose to leave economic rela- 
tions to business and labor lead- 
ers? Are we willing to go along 
with whatever the President and 
Secretary of State wish to do in 
foreign affairs? Certainly not! 
Not if we believe in democracy! 
To put it a bit sharply, the busi- 
ness of the social action leader is 
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not to capitulate to “a lack of 
interest in the U.N.” but to find 
ways to prove that every major 
problem discussed in the U.N. 
enters, soon or late, everybody’s 
front door. Tariffs and immigra- 
tion policies are, of course, a bit 
complicated. But it is precisely 
the function of social action to 
show the average person that he 
is deeply and personally involved 
in such matters. We can do a lot 
of work of a social service nature 
and, important as this is, we 
won't be much better off in the 
end if we neglect the big and 
fundamental matters. 


This is a subject for discussion. 
The writer’s tentative opinion is 
that rather too much current so- 
cial action is really social service 
and that we need, especially in 
the local church, a stronger em- 
phasis on the “big” questions. 


Action in Maryland 


1) Ge of the Westmoreland 

Congregational Church, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, “have 
been a little concerned about 
what would happen when the 
church faced any degree of inte- 
gration (racial) in church activi- 
ties.” Some of them “courted a 
test’ and they found a good place 
to begin. In cooperation with the 
Y.M.C.<A., the Westmoreland 


Church runs a Day Camp for 


children. Only white children 
had used the camp. In the spring 
of 1955 one of the church mem- 
bers wrote to twenty-two of his 
fellow members suggesting a 
$1.00 donation toward a scholar- 


ship fund to be used to pay the 
camp expense of one child from 
the nearby Macedonia Baptist 
Church. With donations from 
three other churches, the fund 
reached one hundred _ dollars. 
Negro children applied and their 
applications were accepted. On 
the opening day of the camp 
there was long and exciting de- 
bate, the representatives of the 
Westmoreland church insisting 
they would stand no discrimina- 
tion. The dissenters yielded and 
Negro children attended the 
camp. There was no friction. 


The ministers of the church 
are Philip Gordon Scott and Wil- 
liam L. Inderstrodt. Layman Le- 
roy A. Halbert took the lead in 
raising the scholarship fund for 
Negro children. As happens so 
often—even in churches like this 
one where a good many people 
have reservations about racial in- 
tegration—when you go ahead, in 
careful but firm fashion, there is 
little trouble and you have wid- 
ened the area in which Chris- 
tianity and democracy are put 
into practice. 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SocIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 


committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 
churches by the: 


Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Can You Attend ? — 


November 1-3 


National Conference on the 
Church and Social Welfare, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


November 3-5 


National Conference on UNESCO, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


January 28-February 2 


Council on Social Action Meetings, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania 


February 7-10 


Churchmen’s Washington Seminar, 
Washington, D.C. 


April 12-15 


Church and Economic Life Conference, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


une 20-27 
: TOOT TN 
General Council Meetings, Omaha . 
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